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On Picket Duty. 


In a recent number of “ The Public,” Mr. 
Jovis F. Post explains the conversion of Mr. 
george A. Schilling to the single tax. It was 
nerely a question of evolution. He advanced 
through State Socialism to Anarchism and then 
svanced from Anarchism to the single tax. 
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Queer evolution, that,—to progress from com- 
pulsory taxation to voluntary taxation and then 
fom that to compulsory taxation ! 


Advocates of the denial of the right of 
yomen to do any kind of work they please must 
ie in the last ditch when the best argument 
that they can bring against women stenogra- 
phers is that, as court reporters, they are obliged 
to transcribe a great deal of testimony in a 
great many cases which they ought not to be 
permitted even to hear. It is one William B. 
Wright who has delivered himself of this lofty 
sentiment, and it is needless to add that he 
isa stenographer. However, it would be un- 
gracious to insinuate that it is his fear of being 
crowded out of his profession that prompts his 
fatherly solicitude for the moral welfare of his 
female competitors. On the other hand, it is 
unfortunate that we have no equally concise 
expression of his opinion upon the propriety of 
the employment of women as chambermaids and 
laundresses. 


Great consternation has recently been created 
at the town of Kultchuk, on the Black sea, by 
men and women from Odessa who have bathed 
together in the surf. Such a terrible thing had 
never happened before in that prim and pious 
place, but it at once became popular. The local 
priest has been forced to resort to severe 
measures. He wades out into the water and 
curses the sea. Then, with the naiveté of a man 
who knows that his whole attitude is farcical 
and that everybody else knows it, he commands 
the waves to overwhelm the unchristian men 
and women, “ whose conduct makes the fishes 
blush.” But the mixed bathing goes on. The 
priest, however, is equal to the occasion, and, in 
the language of the cablegram, “offers to 
marry gratis youths and maidens who have al- 
ready lost their reputations by bathing to- 
gether.” But what does he propose to do about 
those who are already married and who may 
have bathed with persons not their conjugal 
partners? Perhaps marriage makes people im- 
peccable on the shores of the Black sea; other- 
wise, nothing short of polygamy and polyandry 





would solve the priest’s problem. If his rever- 
ence could offer some specific to those who have 
lost their reputations by marrying, he might be- 
come popular in this country. 


Thinking people are gradually finding out 
that free public libraries are not an unmixed 
blessing. Books that circulate among all sorts 
of people are, it has been discovered, the most 
extensive conveyors of the germs of contagious 
diseases, and therefore seriously menace the 
public health. Possibly this disadvantage could 
be successfully overcome by a thorough fumi- 
gation of the books immediately upon their 
return to the library. But, if so, there still re- 
mains the broader and deeper question of its 
ethical justification. It is simply another 
phase of the problem of State education, the 
issue at bottom being compulsory taxation, 
itself a violation of equal freedom. The 
strongest excuse (though not even then a valid 
one) for compulsory taxation is that there are 
certain public works and services by which all 
citizens are benefited and of which all citizens 
must partake, and that the citizen must there- 
fore be forced to contribute toward their main- 
tenance. Undoubtedly this excuse is the chief 
bulwark behind which legal robbery is en- 
trenched. But certainly State education and 
free public libraries are not things which the 
citizen cannot avoid using, and therefore they 
should be among the first of the incubi from 
which the people must be relieved. Leave the 
field open to Carnegie, who must be pleased to 
supply “ popular ” fiction and the yellow maga- 
zines to the public. 


Though Nietzsche is dead, he has evidently 
left an influence behind him in Germany. 
More than one marked instance has transpired 
wherein the ideas of the great egoist philoso- 
pher have been more or less exemplified, but the 
latest to come to hand is a play written by Her- 
mann Baar and called “ Der Meister.” It is 
true that Nietzsche himself would never have 
set the stamp of his approval upon all parts of 
this play, because there are some lapses from 
logic and some situations that are absurd from 
an egoistic point of view. But the overman, 
“the master,” is treated in a bold and original 
way ; and the subject is, perhaps, also treated 
in as nearly a philosophic manner as the rela- 
tions of a man to a wife who has fallen in love 
with another man and has been wantonly un- 
faithful to her husband can be. Doubtless the 
play would have been tame without some exhibi- 
tions of jealousy on the part of the “ wronged ” 
husband, but his “ injuries ” are far from fatal, 
and he doesn’t permit the episode materially to 
disturb his scientific labors. He offers to “ for- 





give ” his wife’s offence, and tentatively opens 
the way for a ménage a trois; but the wife drops 
into heroics, refuses to be “ forgiven,” and, in a 
stormy scene, leaves home. The play, like the 
author’s previous piece, “ Der Staar,” has been 
successful, both in Germany and Russia. It is 
clearly a problem play, and has in it many re- 
semblances to some of Ibsen’s dramas. 


The mouth-piece of the elect has lately (and 
with some excuse) entered his protest against 
the prevailing desire of almost everybody to 
wear clothing in which it would be impossible 
comfortably or easily to perform manual labor, 
—clothing which is in itself evidence that the 
wearer does not work at any productive occupa- 
tion. In so far as this desire exhibits a con- 
tempt for physical labor and for the man who 
performs it, it is reprehensible and should be 
discouraged. Everyone knows, if he stops to 
think, that, if the farmer and street sweeper 
threw up their jobs, we should soon be obliged 
to do that work ourselves, even if we did there- 
by soil our cuffs. But, even so, let us hope that 
we should not have to spend more than a fair 
share of each day at such toil; and it is not so 
obvious to a man with short hair that a desire to 
be clean and wear clean clothes for another 
part of the day is an evidence of snobbery. If 
building a sewer is a noble occupation, it ought 
not to unfit the follower of that vocation for 
the enjoyment of good music; would the advo- 
cate of soft shirts have him go to a concert with 
the filth of the sewer upon his person and cloth- 
ing? Would he have our honest toiler go to 
bed without removing his clothing or taking a 
bath? It is certainly creditable to a person to 
do useful though dirty work ; but it does not fol- 
low that the unpleasant evidences of such labor 
must be carried into every department of the 
laborer’s life. Let him put on a boiled shirt 
and stiff collar on Sunday if he enjoys it,—the 
professional idlers will never mistake him for 
one of them, and his compatriots will not be 
deceived. Besides, has it never occurred to our 
righteously indignant denouncer of snobs that, 
so long as we are practically obliged to wear 
unwashable coats, washable collars and cuffs 
serve some useful purpose? By all means let 
us not be afraid of work,—good, honest, hard 
work, that sometimes soils our clothes; but let 
us not mistake cleanliness for uselessness. 


The Purity of Jabez. 
[Life.] 
Said the Rev. Jabez McCotton, 
“The waltz of the Devil’s begotten! ” 
Said Jones to Miss Bly, 
“ Never mind the old guy,— 
To the pure almost everything’s rotten.” 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of 
old-time slavery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the 
sword of the executioner, the seal of the magistrate, the 
club of the policeman, the gauge of the exciseman, the 
erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those insignia of 
Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” — 
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gar The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates 
that the editor approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance in other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by no 
means indicates that he disapproves them in any respect, 
such disposition of them being governed largely by motives 
of convenience. 





Bobrikoff and Colorado. 

Not for many years has the murder of a ruler 
or government official called forth from the 
civilized world so little condemnation of the act 
as has the assassination of the governor-general 
of Finland. The leading papers of America 
and Europe (outside of Russia) have condoned 
and excused the act, some of them stopping lit- 
tle short of open approval of it. A few editors, 
who have enough reasoning power to enable 
them to see that, if tyrannicide is legitimate 
abroad, it may be at home, have rebuked this 
spontaneous outburst of what is almost public 
laudation of murder. Prominent among the 
logical newspapers is the London “ Saturday 
Review,” an extract from whose columns is 
printed on another page. That paper points out 
with unerring clearness the futility of such 
murders, even from the point of view of the 
victims of the tyrants. It further touches upon 
the other important point raised by Bobrikoff’s 
assassination and the public rejoicing over it. 
The question resolves itself into this: If it is 
justifiable to murder tyrants, who is to decide 
who are the tyrants? If it was for Schaumann 
to decide in Finland, why was it not for Booth 
and Czolgosz to decide in the United States? 
Both of these latter believed they were killing 
tyrants, and certainly they had as much right to 
their opinion as Schaumann had to his. The 
only reason why the latter is lauded as a hero 
and the others condemned as criminals is be- 
cause, in the one case, public opinion the world 
over is very largely with the assassin, while in 
the other cases it was against him. But just 
here is where American newspapers let their 
perceptions be obscured by prejudice. If the 
question is to be treated logically, the conclusion 
must be that, as soon as any official in the 
United States is considered by the majority of 
the people to be a tyrant, his summary “ re- 


moval ” becomes legitimate and desirable. Are 


the American defenders of tyrannicide in Fin- 
land willing to accept this conclusion? If not, 
they would show wisdom as well as consistency 
by restraining their exultation over the follow- 
ing paragraphs, which are the expressions of 
three leading Vienna journals, and which have 





been reproduced with much show of satisfaction 
by many English and American papers: 

If the czar does not see after this patriotic act of a 
noble Finn that holy Russia is on the wrong path, a 
series of defeats on the battlefield will bring the lesson 
home to him. 

Governor Bobrikoff has fallen a victim to the patri- 
otic indignation of a people. 

It is not murder; it is simply the removal of the 
hangman of a whole nation. 

And the following from an editorial in the 
New York “ Times ” is a sample of the matter- 
of-course way in which the occurrence is com- 
mented upon in this country: 

General Bobrikoff has at last met the fate he has 
been inviting ever since he became governor of 
Finland. 

Although thousands of miles away, Finland 
presents some problems that are not altogether 
without parallel in our own State of Colorado. 
Attention need only be called to the dissenting 
opinion (printed elsewhere in this issue) of 
Justice Steele, of the Colorado supreme court, 
in the Moyer case to show that there is consid- 
erable truth in the assertion that the governor of 
Colorado, like the late governor-general of Fin- 
land, is a tyrant. In addition to this, we have 
the opinions of many prominent newspapers in 
the United States that Governor Peabody 
(again like Bobrikoff) has deprived people of 
liberty without due process of law, and has 
otherwise violated the constitution. There is an 
abundance of belief in this country that Pea- 
body has illegitimately assumed arbitrary 
power. Does this constitute tyranny? If so, 
are those newspapers and those people who, in 
spite of their general adhesion to the monopo- 
listic régime, are condemning the acts of Colo- 
rado’s governor and his military officials will- 
ing to admit that, when their number reaches 
(if it has not already reached) a majority of the 
people of the country, the governor’s assassina- 
tion would be justifiable? . And are they will- 
ing to assume the responsibility for the possible 
act of some misguided victim of Colorado 
tyranny who may decide that it is his “ patri- 
otic ” duty to slay Governor Peabody? If not, 
then where is their logic and where is the con- 
sistency between their approval of tyrannicide 
in Finland and their disapproval of it in 
Colorado? 

After the ill-concealed joy of the American 
press at the assassination of Bobrikoff, to print 
such editorial expressions as the following para- 
graphs from the New York “ Times ” is little 
less than pointing out to incipient revolutionists 
where to strike the next blow: 

It is noticeable that, while the reformers in Cripple 
Creek complain of unjust treatment by the eastern 
press, they do not go into details, and especially that 
they do not deny the accuracy of the accounts of their 
doings that have been printed in this part of the 
country. Warned by the president of the New York 
Citizens’ Alliance that public sentiment here is in- 
clined to see little difference between the lawlessness 
of a union man and that of a foe of unions—a very 
mild statement of the situation—the present rulers of 
the Colorado roost only expatiate on the greatness of 
their provocation. That explains extremely well, but 
as an excuse it is not altogether successful. And 
while the reformers are right in stating that order 
cannot be maintained under incompetent and culpable 
officials, they are slightly mistaken in their implica- 
tion that it is order when officials of any kind are 


persuaded to resign by shaking noosed ropes in their 
faces. 


































Upholders of law and order continue to ‘act in a 
curiously illegal and disorderly manner out in Colo- 


pd, final 


rado, for they still are foreibly deporting from Victory yt ” to! 
men against whom no definite charges are made, and abjugate 
the task of finding excuses for such a policy, harq gshions ¢ 
enough when it seemed to be an expedient for Meetinggmmguch aS 1 
a desperate emergency, becomes impossible when the jberation 
emergency is past and active opposition to the consti nich we 
tuted authorities has ceased. The vigilance committe, “a 
that perpetuates itself beyond the period of absolute What, 
necessity loses all justification and becomes the mere fqgiie dom 
successor of the régime it destroyed. There is no yehist p 
revolution in Colorado now, unless it is the revolution mbryo ? 
of the reformers, and they seem to be in more than il 
small danger of exemplifying the faults they He 19 
condemned. ine offic 

It is to be hoped that there will be no more ose 
bloodshed in Colorado; but, if there should be pare ’ | 
some over-strenuous “ patriot ” unwise enough _’ 
to kill Governor Peabody, surely the latter’s ep os 
blood will be principally upon the heads of fungs ° 
those who have condoned the killing of i i 
Bobrikoff. 

Even now, after the democratic national plat ae 


form has denounced the Colorado usurpation, it 


is difficult to get an unbiased statement of the Mf. = 


facts of the whole disturbance ; but undoubted} on 
there are two sides to the question, as there valle 
are to most questions. Both sides allege provo- es 
cation, but it remains to be determined who we 
took the initiative in the provoking business, ce. 


There are many points of similarity between 
this and the Chicago affair, now seventeen 
years gone, especially as an explosion, killing a 
number of people, has been charged against 
persons to whose manifest interest it was not 
to do such a thing. The most rational explana- 
tion is that the explosion was caused (or insti- 
gated) by the party which it could help. The 
only party that it could help it did help. No 
other result was possible. The most stupid man 
in Colorado could have known that in advance. 
And the result? Gubernational and military 
usurpation made supreme and secure—likewise 
the monopolies which it protects. The Gov- 
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ernor, the military, and the Rockefeller a 
“alliance” desired that martial law be main- {§" 1" 
tained and that they have the provocation and fg °o 
the power to exile a number of inoffensive but Jy . 
to them undesirable citizens. They have ob- gens 
tained what they wanted. The explosion gave mye 
it to them. Who is responsible for the explo- fe 
sion? The question answers itself. Py 
c. Ls, fi back 
Th 
Beginning Anarchy Now. It is: 
Some months ago I started to write a short Prou 
series of articles on Anarchist tactics. Other fj soun 
topics interrupted it. Let me get back to it. as be 
There can be few things more useful to our {Mj view 
cause than that men should live by its princi- that 
ples. In the first place, there is nothing like not { 
practice for producing belief, whether in one’s #@ most 
self or in his neighbors. In the second place, brin 


there is nothing like practice for giving a cor- 0 


rect understanding. In the third place, when- § Stat 
ever the time comes for giving general effect to Hf he v 
our ideas, and we begin to live under the new whe 
conditions and to make the mistakes that are of 7 
natural to beginners and to see Anarchism get- @ litt] 
ting discredited by the mistakes that are asso- 


at | 
ciated with its realization, it will then be of the } 


highest importance that there be as many as and 
possible who have had, in advance, such experi- J and 
ence of Anarchic life as has been possible. Un 
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4nd, finally, it seems as if it must be pleasanter 
pr us to live as citizens of the society we desire, 
abjugated by an alien conqueror, following his 
gshions as much as we must and our own as 
guch as we may while we hope and plan for 
iteration, rather than as citizens of a society 
yhich we hate and desire to destroy. 

What, then, will be a reasonable life under 
he domination of government, for an An- 
ychist patriotically loyal to his free society in 
mbryo? 

He will avoid governing. He will not accept 
ie office of sheriff ; he will not protect his 
jeensed business by prosecuting the unlicensed 
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oe wmpetitor in the next block; he will not, as a 
be ¢riker, call in the anti-trust law against his 
nough mployer. The reasons against doing these 
ter’s : : 
f lings hereafter are reasons against doing them 
: yow, and have no validity for the future that 
they have not for the present. The argument 
lol that the world is now run on a basis of violence 
" P at and dishonesty, and therefore one must take 
ition, it . : 
of the ma’ of himself by being as unscrupulous as the 
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rst in order not to be trodden under foot, is a 
empound falsehood. The premise is easily 
aaggerated, and in practice is pretty sure to be 
aaggerated as soon as one undertakes to give 
dfect to the conclusion ; the connection between 
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nS Bic premise and the conclusion is fallacious ; 
een 

ind, as experience proves, the usual result of the 
on ica . 
ae oneclusion is that the man who uses this argu- 
illing a 
hi nent becomes a worse rascal than those whom 
pe he set out to equal, and is consequently an 
sohiai specially pernicious factor in making the gen- 
pos aal situation worse. 


The It is a different case when governmental 
No methods are used in a purely defensive way 
: wainst an aggressor. The anti-trust law is like 


— aclub: its use in general is anti-social, but 
itary when a man comes at you with a club it is hard 
leased to set limits to your dangerous liberty of hitting 
“a back. So, in what I said just now about 

strikers, it is to be assumed that the employer 
iaine (2 question has not got out an injunction 
rand qtinst the paying of strike benefits. But, if 


ebut Melt say that the social order gives the employer 
a. ageneral unfair advantage, and that this em- 
ployer as a republican voter is responsible for 
the social order ; therefore it is all right to ap- 
ply the anti-trust law to him,—then you fall 
L. 8. back into the fallacy I spoke of just now. 
The government of children is a special point. 
It is quite possible for a man to hold, with 
short Proudhon, that the principle of government is 
)ther ## sound as between parent and child, but unsound 
‘it. as between adults. But I am glad that this 
) our view has so little support among us; I believe 
nci- that the increasing (and profitable) disposition 
like @ not to whip the child will be one of the fore- 
one’s JM most agencies, if not the foremost of all, in 
lace, #@ bringing in the disposition not to club the man. 
 COr- Our Anarchist will disregard the laws of the 


| gave 
plo- 


vhen- #@ State, so far as they are not forced upon him: 
fect to Hi he will do what he thinks best, no matter 

new whether it is legal or illegal, as far as his fear 

are of prosecution permits—and, on the average, a 
n get- HM little bit farther. But this has been spoken of 


1SS0- at length already, both by me and by others. 

of the He will disfellowship the State in thought 
as and language. He will not feel or talk as if he 
xperi- @ and his had won or lost a battle when it is the 


_ answer, “ What substitute would you give a man 


speak of the government’s doings with a first 
person plural pronoun, but with a third person. 
He will not talk of “ our ” troops in the Philip- 
pines, though he may speak of “ our govern- 
ment ” in the same sense as he speaks of “ our 
climate,” “ our mosquitoes,” “ our tramps.” 
This is harder that it looks, but it is useful. It 
is all right that he should sympathize with the 
the United States in an international dispute 

in the same way as he may perhaps sympathize 
with Japan against Russia, but he should throw 
up his hat for them as a looker-on and not as a 
member. He will discriminate between nations 
and States, as do the best text-books of inter- 
national law. He will not say “nation” when 
he means “ government ” or “ union,” nor 

“ national ” when he means “ governmental ” 
or “ federal.” He will use the word “ Ger- 
many ” in its historic sense, and therefore will 
not let the deceased Bismarck put it into his 
wooden head that the desired unification of 
Germany has been accomplished by the found- 
ing of the present German Empire, leaving 
Austria and some other parts of Germany out in 
the cold. He will not let the States marked on 
the map go as a list of the nations of the earth. 
Nor will he admit that the claim of Brazil to 
rule over all that is on the map of Brazil 
amounts to any more than the claim of the king 
of Spain (isn’t it?) to be also king of Jerusa- 
lem, till Brazil conquers and administers the 
territory. 

He will boycott the government when he can. 
He will prefer not to hold a government office 
and draw his pay from stolen money. He will 
employ the express rather than the post-office 
when the expense and the convenience are the 
same. But an all-around boycott of the gov- 
ernment is doubtless as impossible as an abso- 
lute disregard of the government’s laws. 

When he sees a thing to be done, he will try 
to get it done without the government’s help. 
Here is a difficult point, but one of cardinal 
importance. It is a weak point of ours at 
present. They ask us, “ What substitute will 
you put in the place of government?” and we 


for a disease when you cured him of it?” which 
is apt to seem to our critics more epigrammatic 
than convincing. Reformers of the Riis type 
scoff at “ scientific ” sociologists who oppose 
the positive action demanded by the Riises. 
“The science of doing nothing!” they cry; and 
we are among those who get hit by the sarcasm. 
Anarchism, as the first syllable of the name 
reminds us, is a doctrine of “ thou shalt not,” 
like the ten commandments. Now doubtless 
the ten commandments are the most respectable 
set of rules that any nation of men ever pro- 
fessed to take for the actual and literal guidance 
of their life; and doubtless some of these “ thou 
shalt nots” are the only foundation on which a 
stable and satisfactory social order can ever be 
built ; if you begin a scheme of works of utility 
without respecting these negatives, you are sim- 
ply building up what it will soon be urgently 
necessary to pull down again for safety’s sake, 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, a superstructure with- 
out a foundation is a more comfortable house 
than a foundation without a superstructure ; 
and a society in which work is being done, re- 


in than one in which the people are refraining 
from work for fear of being invasive. I do not 
at all fear that an Anarchistic society would be 
of the latter type; but I don’t much blame the 
world for getting that notion. Our attitude in 
public affairs is purely that of obstructionists. 
This is a cheap, conspicuously cheap, attitude. 
Everybody knows that it is easy to sit back and 
refuse to help, and find fault with those who 
are at work ; and, however just the fault-finding 
and however sound the reasons for disapprov- 
ing the work, there will be no general impulse 
to respect those who are doing nothing but this. 
The world will overlook our being eccentrics, 
extremists, doctrinaries, Utopians; it will not 
pardon our being inactive talkers. 

There is a great future for the man who will 
set the Anarchists to work as such. An ener- 
getic push for the actual establishment of a pri- 
vate currency, or a private post-office, or even a 
large and successful smuggling agency, would 
put a wholly new face on our propaganda. But 
it is not only in defying or evading legal restric- 
tions on commerce that there ought to be oppor- 
tunities. Because government is such a big, 
overgrown, complicated mass, we do want “ sub- 
stitutes for government” in many respects. 
We shall still want not only mails, but a census, 
weather reports, and lots of other things that 
the government is now furnishing. We shall 
still want boards of health. Doubtless “ care 
for the public health is the favorite excuse just 
now for tyranny.” A favorite excuse for 
tyranny is likely to be something useful ; for 
useless things do not serve well as excuses. 

The purity of the milk supply, the plumbing of 
tenements, the adequacy of fire-escapes in 
hotels,—these are things that it pays to have 
somebody in the middle to look after; it does 
not pay to leave it to each individual to look out 
separately for his own safety, nor to leave it to 
the self-interest of the trader in a commercial 
society, or to the carefulness and intelligence of 
the producers in a communistic society. Now 
do not go off with the notion that I want to 
give somebody the powers of the present boards 
of health. Iam talking Anarchism. Within 
the sphere of purely voluntary action there is a 
great field for the kind of work I speak of. 

The work has been so largely left to government 
that the possibilities of non-governmental 
action in these lines have not been explored. 
And public utilities of this sort ought to offer 
a fine field for Anarchist activity, because some 
of them are being omitted by the government, 
others are being done miserably, and none are 
being done without the characteristic inelas- 
ticity which hobbles all governmental action. 
We ought to be able to step in while the govern- 
mentalists are waiting to get an act through the 
legislature ; we should go right to work, put 
ourselves in the lead, get these Riises—whose 
only care is to see something done—to help us, 
and have the laugh on the public authorities 
who were practising “ the science of doing 
nothing.” 

It sounds very nice. But, as I said, it isa 
point of the greatest difficulty. We start such 
a work, we get into the work a number who are 
not Anarchists, and at once they make haste to 
utilize all the fruits of our work as a means to 








United States that has won or lost. He will not 


gardless of invasion, is likely to be better to live 


get more legislation passed and more governs 
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mental boards appointed ; for there is sure to be 
some point of detail that we are accomplishing 
only slowly, which they will think can be put 
through with a rush by such a board. Even if 
we could exclude from the work all but the 
faithful, these people would take the informa- 
tion we published and use it for such purposes, 
and put our powder into the enemy’s guns till 
we were disgusted enough to quit. 

I have seen no way to get around these dif- 
ficulties. I am in the cheap position that I 
described a little while ago, criticising others’ 
failure to do great things while I am doing 
nothing in this line myself. Nevertheless I 
believe this to be an especially fruitful field for 
Anarchistic activity, if the key to the problem 
can be found. There is surely a key. 

To displace the government from its useful 
functions by doing these things better, is surely 
very nearly the ideal way of establishing 
Anarchy. StTEvEN T. BYINGTON. 





Another Immigration Outrage. 


It will be remembered that, some years ago, a 
man and woman of liberal ideas arrived in New 
York from Liverpool. In some way or other 
the immigration inspectors learned that these 
people did not believe in marriage, had been liv- 
ing together without being married, and pur- 
posed to continue that relation in this country. 
This so affected the immigration authorities 
that they ordered the couple to get married be- 
fore landing, or else be deported. They chose 
the latter alternative and were taken back to 
Liverpool. 

Little attention was paid to the matter out- 
side the radical press, and it is recalled now, 
perhaps, only by the fact that these same offi- 
cials have again exercised a similar sort of au- 
thority in the case of a man and woman from 
Europe who recently reached these shores, hav- 
ing met and become engaged to be married on 
the voyage. They intended to have the cere- 
mony performed as soon as they landed, but the 
immigration boarding officer decided that the 
woman could not land until she became the wife 
of her lover. The latter was permitted to go 
ashore and secure a license and a clergyman, 
which could not be done until the next day. 

No great outcry has been made about this, be- 
cause the victims were as anxious to marry as 
was the immigration officer to have them do so. 
But the outrageousness of this arbitrary action 
of the bureau of immigration is apparent if one 
considers what the situation would have been if 
the parties had not wished to marry. The 
woman was not a pauper or a disbeliever in gov- 
ernment, and was for no other reason liable to 
be denied admission to the country. No offense 
was alleged against her, except that she was en- 
gaged to be married. And why was not this an 
equally heinous crime on the part of the man? 

The bureau of immigration certainly owes the 
public an explanation and it might be well for it 
to specify just what conditions it intends to im- 
pose upon men and women coming to this 
country. If no women engaged to be married 
are to be allowed to land, the bureau should is- 
sue an order at once to the transatlantic steam- 
ship companies to accept passengers of only one 
sex on each voyage. And even that might not 
offer a solution. 





In the meantime, it is becoming more and 
more evident that the immigration office is 
about as stupidly conducted as any institution 
could be which is not actually in charge of imbe- 
ciles and idiots. C. L. 8. 





From the “ Renaissance” publishing house 
at Schmargendorf, Berlin, comes a little forty- 
one page pamphlet, “ Free Marriage,” by 
Jaques Meslin, translated from the French into 

yerman by Karl Federn. The author modestly 
avows that the scope of a short brochure will 
allow time to consider briefly only one phase of 
an exceedingly complicated problem. This is 
well, for he contents himself with a short in- 
quiry into the nature of civil and religious 
marriage, and a scathing criticism of the 
French bourgeois system of education and mar- 
riage. As the student of philosophical Anarch- 
ism is well aware of the true inwardness of civil 
marriage, and as even the conservative Ameri- 
can has little use for the French bourgeois 
variety, Monsieur Meslin’s inquiry, although 
well enough as far as it goes, has little in it to 
satisfy any educational needs that we may have 
on this side of the water. The American ideal, 


| however often we may fall short of this ideal, 


is after all a marriage based on mutual love 
and esteem, even among the bourgeois. And 
the American girl is not a sacrificial lamb led 
to the altar by designing parents, but enters the 
marriage relation on her own free will, if not 
always with open eyes. It is to be regretted 
that Monsieur Meslin devotes but a few short © 
pages to the constructive side of his subject. 
That the union between man and woman should 
be based on love and should dispense with the 
priestly and magisterial sanction, seems to him 
a sufficient guaranty of freedom and happi- 
ness. Education through example, therefore, is 
his solution of the problem, and he charges all 
free men and women to defy law and custom 
and to openly enter into free unions. Thus he 
plunges us into the midst of the problem to 
flounder about as best we may and to work out 
our own salvation. Monsieur Meslin has yet to 
learn that free unions, although based on sin- 
cerest love, can be, and generally are, old-time 
marriages in everything but outward form, and 
bear in them the germs of as much unhappi- 
ness and as much real slavery as any orthodox 
marriage. It is not so much freedom of form 
that we stand in direct need of, as thoroughly 
free individuals,—men and women who are or- 
ganically free in thought and feeling. Love 
will be free when men and women are not only 
negatively but actually free; when they can feel 
and act free, when they have lost the sense of 
guilt. 


Dr. W. A. Chapple, of New Zealand, has 
written a remarkable book. It is called “ The 
Fertility of the Unfit ” and will probably be 


suppressed by Comstock as soon as it is publicly } 


sold in this country. It is remarkable in that 
it goes a little further in its drastic propositions 
for the limitation of the production of imper- 
fect specimens of humanity than anyone else 
has hitherto had the temerity to go; while at 
the same time it evinces almost as strenuous an 
anxiety for the more rapid reproduction of the 
fit. New Zealand is a great country for re- 





aia 
forms, and doubtless tubo-ligature will soon be 
as common an operation there as the removal of 
the vermiform appendix now is in this country, 
More than that, if Dr. Chapple is to have hig 
way, the State will have the matter in hand, 
and all women who are themselves condemned 
by the government board of stirpiculture, oy 
who are the wives of men who have been go 
condemned, will be forced to submit to the 
treatment. This has all been very fully out- 
lined by the author, and to him it appears ex. 
ceedingly simple. It will be seen, moreover, 
that, differing from similar propositions ad- 
vanced in the past, his plan lets the man, 
whether fit or unfit, go without molestation, 
This would seem to open the way for the failure 
of the scheme, but perhaps Dr. Chapple knows 
what he is talking about,—perhaps conditions 
are different in New Zealand from what they are 
in all other parts of the world. But, if, per- 
chance, there should be some of the original 
traces of human nature still extant in that 
highly reformed community, how is the board 
of stirpiculture going to know,—that is,—hut, 
there! Of course New Zealand, being so highly 
State-Socialized, is a strictly and faithfully 
monogamic country. 


President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
has been so disturbed by the obvious tendency 
of people nowadays to refrain from indulging 
in matrimony that he has been impelled to 
make an ass of himself. Said he, recently: “I 
have no patience with the college graduates 
who deliberately elect bachelorhood, whose 
social circle is the club and whose religion is a 
refined and fastidious epicureanism. It would 
not be worth while maintaining colleges and 
universities for the production of froth like 
that.” If the “froth” pays for its education, 
what business is it of Schurman’s whether it 
marries or not? If he should succeed in having 
a marriage certificate appended to every college 
diploma, he would soon find himself without a 
job. 


It is proposed in Boston to make it illegal 
for the end-seat man in the open street car to 
refuse to give up his seat to a later comer. 
There is sense in this only upon the assumption 
that the person who gets on first will get off 
last. It is just as inconvenient to crowd by 
another person in leaving the car as it is in 
entering. If, under the proposed Boston ordi- 
nance, a man really wishes the end seat, what is 
to hinder him, after being obliged to push 
along, from dismounting, and then, remount- 
ing, claiming the end seat ? 


To Explain the Smoot Delay. 
{Atlanta Constitution. ] 

No, gentle reader, the Reed Smoot matter will not 
be definitely acted upon until after the presidential 
election. In the meantime, however, the administra- 
tion will find a quiet way to assure the republican 
majority in Utah that it does not propose to “ run 
amuck ” on account of Mormonism. 


Human Intelligence Improving. 
[Puck.] 
Once upon a time a dog came upon a man eating 
what he liked, regardless. 
“ His intelligence is almost canine! ” exclaimed the 
dog, glowing. 
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Law Is That Law Does. 
fo the Editor of Liberty: 

Conforming to popular conceptions is not always the 
yay to escape confusion of terms—still less, to escape 
onfusion of thought. When people associate the term 
‘Jaw ” altogether with the edicts of government, the 
yext thing is that they fancy that laws originate from 
government and that, if there is no more government, 
there will be no more laws. Then, on the one hand, 
those who want to save some laws get scared at the 
thought of giving up government, because they think 
all law is lost; and, on the other hand, those who 
yant to get rid of laws flatter themselves that, if they 
«an only disband the State and keep it disbanded, 
their purpose will be attained without further trouble. 
Thus the anticipation of a new state of society ceases 
to have to do with practical facts. Handsome is that 
handsome does, says the proverb. Money is that 
money does, says Francis A. Walker. Similarly, law 
js that law does. There is no practical difference be- 
tween the State’s laws and the laws that the State has 
nothing to do with; and there is no practicable isola- 
tio of laws enforced by violence from laws not so en- 
forced, except by some treatment directed not at the 
law but at its enforcement. To help in seeing this 
state of facts, and to break up that confusion which 
ascribes solely to the laws of the State that which is 
equally true of laws outside the State, I thought it 
useful to give the same name to everything that is 
essentially the same thing, just as we Anarchists are 
in the habit of doing with the names “ government,” 
“murder,” ete. 

Besides, popular usage is not so stiff after all. 
When we entitle a man Doctor of “ Laws ” in the 
plural, we mean that he is doctor of one other kind 
besides government law; and we have government 
laws which are not enforceable by any judicial or ex- 
ecutive process—for instance, according to Cooley’s 
“Principles of Constitutional Law,” the law forbid- 
ding a member of congress to vote for a tax on State 
bank notes if the purpose of the tax is to abolish the 
State bank notes, or the law commanding the governor 
of any State to obey a regular order of extradition 
coming in under ordinary circumstances from another 
State. I think most people, when. they have occasion 
to speak of nations whose social order is quite dif- 
ferent from ours, recognize law as law—recognize that 
the presence of law is not one of the points of differ- 
ence from us—whether the law is enforced by what 
corresponds most nearly to our State or not. 

People meet unpopular statutes by passive resist- 
ance rather than by force because avowed forcible re- 
sistance to the State is regarded as hopeless. But 
forcible resistance to lynch law is not in all cases re- 

garded as hopeless; and, if some think passive resist- 
ance the preferable way of meeting lynch law, others 
don’t, and will use force when they hope to win. 
There is not any such general instinctive feeling of the 
superiority of passive resistance as would lead every- 
body—not merely many—to refrain from using force 
if they thought force could win. And if we are to re- 
frain from using force against any lynchers (who may 
not have at their back in any sense whatever more 
than a minority of the people), what will a defensive 
association, if it exists, be doing meanwhile? A de- 
fensive association that refused to defend people 
against whitecapping would surely be making itself 
ridiculous. StTEvEN T. ByINGTON. 


The Position of Saturday. 


Robinson Crusoe was forced by stress of circum- 
stances to live on his island. Only that he was for- 
tunate enough to catch Friday, he would probably 
have perished. I have voluntarily retired to a similar 
island, but, profiting by his experience, have taken 
along with me a man Saturday. He’s my working 
man, and in our little world I represent the universal 
Employer, and he the universal Worker. 

Before our retirement to Isola, this chap Saturday 
belonged to that peculiar religio-economic cult called 
“single tax,” a sort of fetish worshipers who believed 
that land should be made free, so I had to humor him 


in this (for, like all his cult, he was very stubborn), 


and concede that rent should be abolished in our com- 
munity; or, rather, that it should go into a special 





fund to be applied to the “ maintenance of government 
economically administered,” as he grandiloquently 
phrased it. 

Pish! This “ economic rent” is only a nominal 
thing with us, anyway, because our government is a 
very frugal one, very simple, and strictly honest. 

Saturday is a very expert workman, can do all sorts 
of useful things well, and can produce in great 
abundance; in fact, vastly in excess of our united 
needs for consumption. 1, having no training in such 
matters, can do very little in that line. 

But, as both of us desired to live in a highly civil- 
ized state of society, because that is best for all, we 
readily came to an arrangement, by which I conduct 
the transportation, the exchanging, the banking, etc., 
of our little community, while he does the work. This 
was easily agreed to between us as the rational thing 
to do, in view of our respective capabilities, and in 
view of the important fact that, in going into our re- 
tirement, I brought with me from my worldly store of 
possessions many things which were useful and need- 
ful to our civilized existence.—i. e., a complete assort- 
ment of mechanical tools, a store of provender, cloth- 
ing, etc., and particularly $1,000.00 in sound money, 
which was more than ample for our needs, being 
$500.00 per capita,—more than any of the per capita 
fetich worshipers (another worldly cult) ever dreamt 
of in their philosophy. Of course we mutually agreed, 
and so voted, being impelled thereto by our mutual 
common sense, in view of our different capacities and 
abilities, that I should administer the governmental 
functions of our community, whilst Saturday employs 
himself with the industrial functions. 

And so I hire Saturday, sometimes to work for me, 
and, when by his efforts he has produced a glut in the 
market, I hire him to work for the government, build- 
ing roads and other public improvements, and thereby 
I manage to keep him pretty constantly employed and 
satisfied. This, I think, is a great improvement on the 
old worldly way, and conduces to the tranquillity of 
our (may I say?) country. 

Of course, when I pay him his union wages in either 
case, I buy therewith his product, and become the 
owner of it. My plan is to keep of this product what 
I need for my own immediate use, for contingencies 
and seed for reproduction, selling back to Saturday a 
small part of it for his own use, and taking back in 
payment the wages I have paid him for the original 
total production, and putting the surplus into the 
form of fixed capital in the shape of a mansion for 
myself, a fine city hall, public parks, roads, water 
works, ete., all of which he has built from time to 
time (and others similar to which he will build in the 
future), but which I own or control. Saturday lives 
in a comparatively modest dwelling, but it is the best 
I can permit him to acquire out of his wages and do 
justice to myself in recompense for my labor of plan- 
ning and superintendence, interest and profit on capi- 
tal invested, ete., which he réligiously believes to be 
only fair and just. But he is perfectly satisfied, be- 
cause he is permitted freely to enjoy his divine fetich. 

ANDREW ROONEY. 


A New Name for Seditiousness. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I have been visited by a man who said he was a 
post-office inspector. He had in his hand an envelope 
mailed by me, with two of my stickers on it in the 
words: “ How much harm do you know government 
to do?” “ Because government uses the thug’s 
methods, it is naturally apt to be controlled by 
thugs ”; and he wanted to inform me that the thing 
was unmailable because of bearing a scurrilous in- 
scription, and that I was likely to get myself into 
trouble. The envelope in question, which I had mailed 
three months earlier, had never been delivered; nor 
had I been notified that mail from me was being held 
up, nor, I think, had the addressee. I got the inspector 
to acknowledge that at least one of the two stickers 
was not scurrilous; he did not seem to have thought 
of this fact till I called his attention to it. 

I have not yet investigated the legal interpretation 
of “scurrilous,” but I think it might be as conve- 
niently indefinite a charge for prosecution as “ ob- 
scene.” On the basis of the dictionaries, I am not 
much afraid that any of my stickers could be made 





out “scurrilous” in court; but the post-office has a 
characteristic way of proceeding without a trial by 
simply omitting to forward vhe mail that it regards 
as unlawful, and then the man who isn’t served gets 
no great comfort from the fact that the law is on his 
side. Therefore I write to warn the public. I think 
that about two-thirds of my stickers—in the main the 
longer ones—give no possible color for a charge of 
scurrility, and therefore can safely be put on the out- 
side of mail. And I wouldn’t exaggerate the danger 
with any of them. 

Any one who has ordered stickers or leaflets from 
me and failed to receive them will please send me a 
complaint; it is possible that the post-office may have 
burnt such packages because of stickers pasted on 
them. Steven T. ByINGTON. 


The “Progressive Stage.” 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Referring to the article in the June number of your 
paper, I think it is of importance to explain some 
errors conveyed in same. 

The organization does not intend to commence its 
production before the coming fall, but it will be neces- 
sary to build up the membership and arouse a suffi- 
cient amount of interest among the proletariat of 
New York during the summer months, so that, when 
we produce a drama in the fall, the people will know 
about the movement. 

We have recently held one public meeting for the 
purpose of getting members, but all further work has 
been postponed until fall; although during the sum- 
mer we shall prepare for the first production. Per- 
haps Bjornson’s second part of “ Beyond Human 
Power ” will be the first play. 

I wish you would make a report in your paper in 
regard to this. If we had not commenced the move- 
ment now, the production would not take place in the 
fall. Although the season seems in the opinion of all 
to be inauspicious, the first meeting on a hot Sunday 
afternoon was well attended and very enthusiastic. 

I shall keep you informed of what progress is made. 

JuLius Hopp. 
203 East 114th Street, New York. 


An Appeal to Capital.* 

Fellow Americans, what do you think of the situ- 
ation in Colorado? If any one had told you twenty 
years ago that an American citizen could pursue his 
honest employ only at the hourly risk of his life, how 
would you have regarded the proposition? One hun- 
dred and thirty years have passed since the home gov- 
ernment (we being then a colony) laid a tax on tea. 
It was not an exhaustive or prohibitive tax, but the 
land rose against it and swept the forces of that gov- 
ernment. Yet it was an honest and not very oppres- 
sive government; it was merely mistaken. Now we 
have a heavier tyranny to confront than was ever laid 
upon any nation in the history of the civilized world, 
and we feel it here, in our homes; we see the tokens of 
it on our streets; we read it between the lines of legis- 
lative measures, and—what is worse—we find it in- 
fluencing conduct in the White House. This is the 
tyranny of the trust, so-called—not a trust in fact, but 
a combination of only those capitalists who have been 
willing to sink their own identity, their own liberties, 
for what they conceived to be the benefit of the mass, 
but which has proved thus far to be for the benefit of 
the professional politician, the promoter, the grafter, 
and the stock broker. 

To the manhood of capital it is time to appeal. 
Shelter and advance these parasites and oppressors no 
longer. Wake, and see the truth. You are betrayed; 
you are led into a fool’s paradise; you are made party 
to outrage and crime. Can you afford this? Have 
you forgotten that, although you are bankers, railroad 
presidents, government officials, you are citizens and 
men? Do you conceive that an industrial system 
based on the rule of the irresponsible and directed 
against thrift, intelligence, enterprise, and honesty can 
survive? Do you imagine that political conditions 
which arise from the rule of the worst can belong to 
your gain in safety, liberty, or even place? Do you 





# 
* With apologies to the Brooklyn “ Eagle.” 
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not sée that you are falling into a state more abject 
than capital has ever known in this land; that you 
are estranging friendship; that violence and stock- 
watering are reactionary; that the law you seek for 
the class—your limited class of the moneyed—will be 
overthrown by the mass? You promise heaven in your 
political platforms. With your hands you are paving 
the road to hell. Twenty-two victims to monopolistic 
tyranny lie dead in Colorado. Only eight were killed 
at Lexington. From the killing in that Massachusetts 
village we date the rise of a nation founded upon 
human liberty. We shall cement no meaner structure 
with the blood of the martyrs in Colorado. 

E. F. SALTONSTALL. 


A Judge With Brains and Courage. 

The following is a part of the dissenting opinion 
(which, the New York “ Evening Post ” says, “ de- 
serves the attention of all friends of the American 
idea of personal liberty ”) of Justice Steele, of the su- 
preme court of Colorado, in the case of Charles M. 
Moyer, president of the Western Federation of Miners, 
to whom a majority of the court refused a writ of 
habeas corpus when he was held as a military prisoner 
at Telluride by Governor Peabody: 


No person who has the slightest claim to respect- 
ability should hesitate to approve the action of the 
governor in enforcing the law, and I am willing to up- 
hold him and to applaud him so long as he keeps 
within the lines of the constitution. But I am not 
willing to uphold him when, in my opinion, he breaks 
down the barriers erected by the people for their pro- 
tection, nor am I willing to accord to the constitution 
elastic properties for the purpose of sustaining him, 
nor to join in the estimation of a precedent which will 
not apply to other classes or other conditions when 
another governor undertakes to exercise the same ar- 
bitrary power. 

I am not willing to concede the power claimed by 
the governor, and exercised by him, because, in my 
opinion, such power is not vested in him by the consti- 
tution. It follows, of course, that, if the present execu- 
tive is the sole judge of the conditions which can call 
into action the military power of the government, and 
can exercise all means necessary to effectually abate 
the conditions, and the judicial department cannot in- 
quire into the legality of his acts, the next governor 
may, by his ukase, exercise the same arbitrary power. 
If the military authority may deport the miners this 
year, it can deport the farmers next year. 

If a strike, which is not a rebellion, must be so re- 
garded because the governor says it is, then any con- 
dition must be regarded as a rebellion, which the gov- 
ernor declares to be such, and if any condition must 
be regarded as a rebellion because the governor says 
so, then any county in the state may be declared to be 
in a state of rebellion, whether a rebellion exists or 
not, and every citizen subjected to arbitrary arrest 
and detention at the will and pleasure of the head of 
the executive department. 

We may then, with each succeeding change in the 
executive branch of the government, have class ar- 
rayed against class, and interest against interest, and 
we shall depend for our liberty, not upon the consti- 
tution, but upon the grace and favor of the governor 
and his military subordinates. 

In no other case presented to this court have prin- 
ciples so important and so far-reaching been involved. 
It was elaborately and ably argued, and the position 
of counsel was clearly defined, yet the court has 
evaded the fundamental questions presented, and has 
based its decision upon theories long ago determined 
by jurists and statesmen to be illogical and false. 

The authority is overwhelming that the position of 
the governor cannot be sustained; that the power of 
suspending the privilege of the work of habeas corpus 
is legislative and not executive; that martial law can 
only prevail in places where the civil law is over- 
thrown by force, and that it exists only so long as it 
is necessary to reinstate the courts; that martial law 
law cannot prevail where the courts are open and ex- 
ercising their functions; that the judicial department 
will take notice whether the courts are open or have. 
been overthrown by superior force. A 





It is entirely probable that the act of the governor 
in calling to his aid the military arm of the govern- 
ment cannot be questioned, but when it comes to 
superseding the civil power and exercising military 
law, to disobeying the writ of habeas corpus or other 
process of the court, to detaining citizens upon suspi- 
cion, then the question of whether an insurrection ex- 
ists is not to be determined by the governor’s 
proclamation. 

The court has not construed the constitution; it has 
ignored it, and the result is that it has made greater 
inroads on the constitution than it intended, and that 
not one of the guarantees of personal liberty can now 
be enforced. 

When the court says that, because the governor is 
the head of the executive department of the State; 
that, when he takes command of the military forces, 
he is still at the head of the civil power; and that the 
section of the bill of rights, which declares “ That the 
military shall always be in strict subordination to the 
civil power,” has no other meaning than that the 
military shall always be under the command of the 
governor, it is simply annulling that section of the 
bill of rights. . 

Moyer may be guilty of the most heinous offenses. 
It may be that he deserves to linger in prison the re- 
mainder of his natural life, but he is entitled to his 
liberty unless some one in proper form and before a 
proper tribunal charges him with violation of the law. 

When we deny to one, however wicked, a right 
plainly guaranteed by the constitution, we take that 
same right from everyone. We can not deny liberty 
to-day and grant it to-morrow; we can not deny it to 
those heretofore above suspicion and grant it to those 
suspected of crime; for the constitution is for all men 
— for the favorite at court, for the countryman at 
plow ”—at all times and under all circumstances. 

If the law is as this court has declared, then our 
vaunted priceless heritage is a sham and our fathers 
stood “ between their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
lation ” in vain. 

If one may be restrained of his liberty without 
charge being preferred against him, every other 
guarantee of the constitution may be denied him. 

I believe that the constitution has been “ un- 
necessarily assailed and rudely violated ” by the head 
of the executive department, and I further believe that 
this court has removed the landmarks which our 
fathers have set, and my duty requires me to withhold 
my approval. 


Responsibility for Vice. 
[C. E. S. Wood in “ The Pacific Monthly.”’] 

A Seattle man, Herbert Gowell, committed suicide 
in Portland, Oregon, because he had lost all in the 
gambling dens of that city. He left a sort of will 
directing the gamblers to pay his debts, because they 
were the authors of his ruin. A man named Richard- 
son is suing certain gamblers in Portland under the 
law permitting him to recover double the amount of 
his losses. 

Such laws as these are responsible for the belief of 
the Gowells, Richardsons and others that the gamblers 
are the only ones to blame. The persistent insistence 
from the pulpit that those who set traps for the weak 
are the only blameworthy ones, begets such laws. The 
whole is the result of a false, emotional logic. We feel 
sympathy for the loser, pity for the weak, and so we 
fly tooth and nail upon the purveyor of vice, until, in 
the heat of the onset, all sense of any responsibility in 
the victim is lost. We teach him that he is a much-to- 
be-pitied, petted, and protected innocent. The time- 
honored argument of the gravedigger in “ Hamlet ” 
that the water will not come to you to do the drown- 
ing, you must go to the water, suggests the truth. 

When a man or woman is deprived of all freedom of 
will and is bound hand and foot and forcibly carried 
into the haunt of vice, he or she may properly call 
for protection. But, where the cause of ruin is that 
the individual is too weak to resist the allurements of 
vice, any forcible protection of the individual does 
more harm than good. It begets the belief that the 
“ victim ” is the prey of others when in reality he is 
the victim of himself. It removes from the victim 
that opprobrium which he should share equally with 
the tempter. Gambling-house keepers are beyond the 






















pale of good society, and are excluded from fraternal 
orders; but gamblers are not. The real law, the tru 
law, the force of unwritten public opinion, ig ob- , 
secured. Looking after other people’s morals by force 
of law means a loss of individual freedom and indi- 
vidual sense of responsibility, and it never has pro- 
duced any good commensurate with the evil it does, 
and it never will. It violates a fundamental, natural 
universal law—freedom of human will. It is precisely 
of the same character, though differing in degree and 
purpose, as forbidding the holding of religious meg. 

ings not sanctioned by the government. 

It is said that the new mayor of Seattle intends by 
force of law and integrity of purpose to have neither 
gambling, prostitution, or a “ grafting” police, | 
predict his utter failure. No King Canute will eyer 
stay the tide of human nature. 

By some sort of crooked reasoning, people jump at 
the conclusion that one who does not favor making 
people good by law, means to let people go to the 
devil without a word of advice or a helping hand to 
stay their course. The advice, the reasoning with the 
young, the control by parents over the young, the 
helping hand at all times to all men, is exactly what 
I do believe in, and I would not obscure our responsi- 
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bility by aiming a law at vice. There will be no vice at bod 
when there are no vicious, and the vicious must be- court, ar 
come good by their own wills, not by law. stitution 

It is a delusion to think you have destroyed vice pine edi 
because you have built a wall around it. Men and onvicte 
women must be taught to resist evil influences. They... 
must be reasoned with, prayed with, and helped; but -° 
you might as well talk of making an arm strong by supreme 
bandaging it as of making people truly good and lissentit 
strong of character by putting them in a desert or on peachmne 
the other side of the wall from vice. 

Let me humbly suggest to the antagonists of vice al 
that, looked at in the long perspective, the reforms i pee 
which will count are those economic reforms which the o 
give to the mass a less hopeless struggle for existence ae 
and happiness. pweve 

Siete She eo ence of 
Russia Out-Russiaed. il 
[London Saturday Review. ] “il 

Colorado is spoken of in a popular criticism of its judgme 
latest outrage as a place “on the confines of civiliza- HM mont t 
tion.” Is it so near? The dynamite explosion re- anothe 
ported from Independence is a barbarous advance in that 
even on the lynching horrors which have made Colo- 
rado infamous. Some persons unknown, with the help 
of dynamite, a pistol, and some wire, successfully blew 
up the whole station at the moment when it was 
packed with non-union workmen on the way home. Gen 
We have not heard that any of the murderers have was as 
been caught or punished, and such is the humanita- to hav 
rian advancement of the State that capital punish- chamb 
ment is abolished. Instead, union workmen, appa- can be 
rently without any legal inquiry into the question of HM from - 
their guilt, are being deported, with the alternative of they @ 
hanging, which is an illegal punishment. Supposing pect € 
such an outrage were to be reported from Russia, how Hi joceiy 
acute would be the spasms of horror at the “ semi- politi 
eastern barbarity.” irresy 
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Social Purity. notict 

[Kate Waller Barrett in “ Homecraft and National Club and i 
Woman's Review.”’] doing 

Almost every State and city are taking up social a Ru 
purity; a wave of moral reform is sweeping over the toler: 
country. 

It seems to be agreed that the chief of police is the 
only student of sociology who knows how to deal with 
this class of weak and dangerous citizens. WwW. 

Occasionally a mayor of a city is found who speaks demi 
up boldly about crushing the evil, and who tries to re- Rats 
form things; but, in the majority of cases, this class ain 
is left to the men who do not know how to handle in é 
them. With the world full of great scientists, min- i. 
isters, philanthropists, and women’s clubs, it is a : 
shame to throw the solution of this great evil back on ae 
the police every time. . : 

Something should be done to prevent young girls x 
entering into these dens. The most dangerous age for a 
these girls is between fifteen and nineteen years. If prot 
a girl could be protected until she is nineteen, and adi 
taught some work so that she might be self- ng 
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porting, she would rarely fall into these haunts. 
Don’t you know, it is easier to meet bad people 
jan good. If I stood at three o’clock in the morning 
a strange city in a pouring rain and had no friends, 
hich class would give me welcome? If I should go 
to the residence portion and ring the bell and some 
oman should stick her head out of the window and 
jshould ask her where I could go, having no friends 
ir references, She would send me to someone else to 
rid of me. If I went into the bad district and 
jnocked at the door, it would be: “ Hello! Where did 
ou come from? No place to stay? Why, you can 
day right here; you must be cold and hungry—have 
,drink?” That is the warm-heartedness of the weak. 
this is why so many young girls coming into a 
range city from the country do not go to the Y. W. 
(,A’s and the churches. They find them cold and 
heartless. 


The Supreme Court Unconstitutional. 


The United States supreme court often decides that 
ws made -by legislatures are unconstitutional, but 
jere is a case in which a decision of the majority of 
that body is declared, by another member of the 
ourt, and in unequivocal terms, to be itself uncon- 
titutional. The case was the appeal of two Philip- 
pine editors from a decision of a Manila court which 
convicted them of libel without trial by jury,-the de- 
tision of the trial judge being sustained by the 


supreme court. Justice Harlan, however, wrote a 


tissenting opinion, in which occurs the following im- 
5 5 
peachment of his associates: 


The guarantees for the protection of life, liberty, 
ind property embodied in the constitution were for 
the benefit of all, of whatever race or nativity, either 
inthe States composing the union or in any territory, 
however acquired, over which and for the independ- 
eee of which the United States may exercise the 
power conferred upon it by the constitution. The con- 
dusion reached by the court is so obviously for- 
bidden by the constitution that I cannot regard the 
judgment of this court otherwise than as an amend- 
ment to the constitution by judicial action, when 
another mode of amendment is expressly provided for 
in that instrument. 


An Isolated Protest. 
[London Saturday Review. ] 

General Bobrikoff, the governor-general of Finland, 
was assassinated on Wednesday. The assassin Seems 
to have been the son of a senator. With the fourth 
chamber of the revolver he shot himself dead. There 
can be no doubt this was a political murder. Apart 
from the moral brutality of crimes of this nature, 
they are very bad policy. The Finns now can only ex- 
pect even more rigorous treatment than they have 
received lately. People who resort to murder as a 
political weapon must take the consequences, entirely 
irrespective of the nature of their cause. If they suf- 
fer severely, they are not entitled to sympathy. We 
notice that a portion of the English press, which was 
and is the most indignant at Irish political crime, is 
doing its best to excuse this murder. If the victim is 
a Russian, apparently even assassination can be 
tolerated. 


Our Brilliant Boards of Health. 
[L’ Aurore. ] 

We have already heard that kissing is a great dis- 
‘eminator of microbes. The scientists, who are the 
destroyers of ideals, tell us that, when two souls are 
mingled on human lips, they run the risk of exchang- 
ing all sorts of unhealthy things, since the mouth of 
the mammiferous male of the order of primates, who 
is called the lord of creation, contains numberless ba- 
cilli, among others that of tuberculosis. 

But some have taken warning. The town of 
Neenah, Wisconsin, has taken energetic measures for 
protection. The board of health has just passed an 
ordinance against kissing. Every person found kiss- 


by a fine of two dollars, which will be doubled for the 
second offense. 

This is a great thing, and all economical people will 
doubtless respect the ordinance of the board of health. 
But it is to be feared that they indulge in private and 
that the microbes lose nothing by it. 





A Sapient Jurist. 
[Pittsburg Kansan. ] 

The attorney-general of Kansas has handed down 
an opinion to the effect that those Colorado miners 
should be forced to work in the Kansas harvest fields 
from sunup to sundown for one season; that then 
they would be glad to be good and go back to their 
jobs in the mines. The attorney-general of Kansas is 
certainly a great man. This is one of the ablest 
opinions that he has ever delivered. It shows that he 
is a great lawyer among harvest hands and a sort of 
harvest hand among lawyers. 


We All Know Why, However. 
[Springfield Republican. ] 
Our president, who is such a roaring lion in con- 
templating revolution in South America, becomes as 
quiet as a little lamb in the presence of revolution 
within his own country. It is the one amusing fea- 
ture of the Colorado case. 








Anarchist Stickers. 


Aggressive, concise Anarchistic assertions and argu- 
ments, gummed and perforated, to be planted everywhere 
as broadcast seed for thought; 25 in a sheet; 1 sheet for 
2 cents, 3 for 5 cents, 20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1. Post- 
age paid. Address S. T. BYINGTON, 70 Otis Street, East 
Cambridge, Mass. 





What is Anarchism ? 


An explanation by Stephen T. Byington. 5 copies for 2 
cents, 50 for 10 cents, 150 for 25 cents, 750 for $1. Postage paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 70 Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought 


; Devoted mainly to the Emancipation of Woman- 
hood and Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and 
to the Right of the Child to Be Born Well. ¢ 
Send 25 cents in Stamps to 500 Fulton Street, q 
Chicago, for a three months’ trial, and get a { 
Catalogue of books and pamphlets in the line ¢ 


of Sex Reform. q 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
Benj. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York. 





GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most eloquent 
pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘ Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs 
the pulse like a trumpet call.’”’ By Michael Bakounine. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, 
Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrange- 
ment of Lysander Spooner’s “ Trial by Jury.’’ Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
rotest against government of man by man. By Auberon 
erbert. Price, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. By Lysander 
Spooner. 24 pages. Price, ro cents. 


A BLOW AT TRIAL BY JURY. By Benj. R. Tucker. 
An examination of the special jury law passed by the New 
York legislature in 1896. speech delivered at a mass 
meeting held in Cooper Union under the auspices of sev- 
eral labor organizations. 48 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


THE BALLAD OF READING GOAL. By C. 3.3. (Os- 
car Wilde). A poem of more than 600 lines, dedicated to 
the memory of a trooper of the Horse Guards who was 
hanged in sere Gaol during the poet’s confinement 
there. An English classic. The cloth edition has covers of 
blue and vellum,:and is beautifully printed from large 
type on hand-made antique deckle-edge paper. 96 pages. 

rice, cloth, $1.00; paper, ro cents. 

PROUDHON AND HIS “BANK OF THE PEO- 
le.”” By Chas. A. Dana. Being a defence of the great 
rench Anarchist, a the evils of a specie currency, 

and that interest on capital can and ought to be abolished 
by a system of free and mutual banking, Price 10 cents; 
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Problems of Number 
and Measure 


By Robert Morris Pierce 








An Outline and Bibliography of the appli- 
cation of the Arabic system of notation 


to a radix other than ten, and an account 
of the power of the resulting new system 
of non-decimal arithmetic as the basis of 
a thoroughgoing reform of the metric 
systems of the world. 





21 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 


Robert M. Pierce, 15 West 18th Street, N. Y. 








THE ATTITUDE OF ANARCHISM 
TOWARD 
INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 
BY 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. 





An address delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, on September 14, 1899, before the Conference 
on Trusts held under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. 





Price, Five Cents; 100 Copies, $3.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 





An Anarchist Classic. 





Duty of Civil Disobedience. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


Price, Ten Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. 0. Box 1312, New York City. 
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Linotype Composition for newspapers, magazines, 

books and jobs in English, German, French, Spanish, 

Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, mg Russian, 

Bohemian, Polish, Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and other 
languages. 
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RoBERT Morris P1iERCE Vol. 2 
The Ideophonic Texts are designed to furnish abundant material for forming those myriad associations of mental a 


and organic processes which constitute the acquisition of languages. The zdeas are presented by means of the native lan. ~ 
guage of the student, and the sounds of the foreign language by means of the Universal Alphabet of the International ‘ 
Phonetic Association, as shown in the reduced facsimiles below. 
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German Texts for English Readers Greek Texts for English Readers 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Acti. Four parallel texts, as shown in the following XENoPHON’s ANABASIS Book 1. Four lel texts, similar i I 
ape . a stan ; ok 1. para S, Similar in arrangement n Cc 
- oo meen ne pages. on 7 : a Se those mentioned above. In the phonic text the attempt is made to represent ss Pres 
Protessor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Mich- actual Athenian pronunciation of the time of Xenophon. Consulting Editor: of Pres 
igan. 26 +239 octavo pages. Cloth. $1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. (Partly prepared) mgges , 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 2. Same arrangement as that of Act1. Edi- 8 
torial Critic: George He 1. Cloth. $1.00. Z; a. nspc 
at Cte: aeenape: Seana . nen (Partly prepared.) The issuance of the three voll last tioned will depend somewhat on the number of th tra P 
French Texts for English Readers advance orders received for them. Other Series are contemplated, as of Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, of chal 
. . a Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Russian, Sanskrit, and Spanish Texts for English Readers; tract ” 
Lupovic HaLEvy’s L’ABBE CONSTANTIN Part 1. Four parallel texts, similar as well as Series for other than English readers, as French Texts for German Readers and ‘ 
- pag ag: to —_ shown = ag Editorial Critic: Paul Passy = English Texts for French Readers But th 
of “Le Maitre Phonétique.” Cloth. $1.00. (Preparation arranged for. ° ® 
fact th 
John Locke: OF “TELL” been r 
“And to make the reading and FACING PAGES a Henry Sweet: 
understanding of it the less tedious ° . ‘Phonetics is almost as old as The 
and difficult to him, let him hel “ ‘vithetn “el a ro Wiheim Tel rr civilization itself... It is the un- 
himself if he please with the Englis : phonetic, not the phonetic methods centl 
Translation. Nor let the Objection ‘mdi: Reodt : that are an innovation.” y 
that he will then know it only by ga vat ‘5 ha:p ‘avx am ‘le:bon teu fer/li:nen, whet? I have also @ life to low, were fe. t 
rote, fright any one. This, when ee ‘cnt dodbam, vi ‘ex —' ig child at+home, as he —  Sasiee Paul Passy: sare, 
pate Hagen 2 = y x4 oo wi © “baandst, vi ee ‘ve:xt wnt ‘vinbel “tsit how it breaks, how it surges and eddies forms “TI was disagreeably surprised to life of 
Way o learning a Language. For wnt ‘alo ‘vases ‘avizy:at in dor “ti:fo. and all waters up+stirs in the depth. observe that in American schools, 
Languages are only to be learned by —15 ‘volta ‘gern don ‘bisdenman en‘xetan; —I weuld gladly the good+man rescue; as almost everywhere in France, from ' 
7 aus te eh San eden, bowel. yu ts bo pundly dequadiia, yon woe yomsed a ae use, — me very start, robber 
sh as Gh thai 0 e German characters, so em- 
Edmond Demolins: am “arenes - deg bert —. ui mony ty fal inthe enemy's hand barrassing to beginners, and which 
In short, the only practical and des ‘cus ‘sctzgerfen im gv'uxte! the near saving+shore in+the sight! there is every advantage in not tak- uncon 
a way 0 — a language is —dost Tigt eo! 19 ‘kan 6 ex‘nargon mit don — there es it! I can it reach with the ing up till later on.” — 
© store in the memory as many : eyes, 
words and phrases as possible. By = 
the o om has read and under- ; ag Resdi Benjamin Ide Wheeler: order 
stood — which is easy with a trans- - . ‘ : " , “Words are not word: ithou 
- y ben What! and have I not, then, life to lose, swe or are no s without 
ee yotumes coer Ty on as Mol ann yoy A wile ad eh - at bome as well) "Me context, motive, and life.” Th 
P ; Seht hin, pa 
Wie's brandet, wi und Wirbel sieht See, how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, foci 
Und alle anor eulthrt fa der Ticte. And the lake een up from all ite dept Sin 
ree wae ihr seht mo Pag render =a be ro must see. — with 
For WHAT (voch suf den Ksieen) (till kaecling For WHOM in siz 
So muss ich fallen in des Feindes Hand, Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands, 
RemarKable Das nabe oom nye Guichte! And with the pert age he cm to gat Designed is * 
*— Dort liegt’s! ‘s erreichen 4 ‘ . 

For Its Fundamental Principle Augen, ure ity For All Students of German, “Tn 
that languages are to be learned quite as . . . . R 
mach by" Practise as by "Theory: that idea shee fees iow oe See etek 
pad sounds, to ays a a The Study of Modern Languages in Boston, Mass. to start right, not start wrong, to be con- «To 

nd, esent in the * ; 
mind — ia the right coablontions on over, (From Le Maitre Phonétique for March, 1901) pa ig Bn | = i= ee = Pecos «nr 
and over, and over again. The publication of the Ideophonic Texts for Acquiring Languages... shows a rapidly, not at a snail’s pace, and to try Me 

For ee System of Phonic Nota- aA = once a and determined . the Sane’ —— —_ b = phonetic meee. the theory that practice makes perfect. Fifi 

on n the two facin es appear four parallel texts of the subject-matter: a phonic 
the Universal Alphabet of “ Le Maitre Pho- foreign text, an 4 aay oreign nee word-for-word couldn of the text, and For All Teachers of German book 
nétique,” a journal circulated in 35 different | a free rendering of the text. The sounds of any language are taught by means of (whether teaching “‘ Tell” or not) who know 
countries. 


This alphabet has already been 
applied to about 200 languages and dialects, 
and bids fair to come into world-wide popular 
use. After one language has been learned by 


the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. Students of phonetic systems that German can be acquired only by cover- the - 
are to be congratulated that the editor has not followed the usual custom of inventing ing an enormous amount of ground; and 
a new system which they have to practice on before really starting in. who know, theretore, that their duty is to thre 


it, other languages are much easier to learn. 


For Its Four Parallel Texts 


always in sight, three of them corresponding, 


31-33-35 West Fifteenth Street, New York, U.S.A. 


October, 1900 


James Geppgs, Professor of Romance Langua 


ges 
in the University of Boston 

















furnish their pupils with the most re 
and powerful instruments for self-instruc- 
tion which can be obtained. If not adopted 
as a regular text-book, this volume may 
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- : das a supblementary text. ; 
line for line, and word for word: thus se- oe enti 
curing perfect ease of reference. Each text UNIVERSAL ALPHABET For All Students whose Pronune 
is, however, distinct from the others: thus In this table, the letters representing the voiceless sounds, that is, the sounds produced without vibration ciation is Bad: bod 
enabling the student to pin his attention ex- of the vocal cords, are enclosed in curves ( ). = ae P , 
clusively and continuously on any one of and the pronunciation of English-speaking sy 
them he may choose. Lips Gums Palate students ts apt to be very bad. the 

For Its Phonic German Text For All Teachers who are Une 

® giving the exact promunciation and stress of certain as to Pronunciation twe 
each word as spoken in the particular context or renuering, or who have a local or imper- 3 
in which it occurs. Pronunciations as com- f iati d wh ¢ standa in 
monly given in text-books, grammars and wa, aaah ae tae eal | text and the word: 8 
dictionaries, are not only few in number and ane rendering for their own use at “} 
—. but arbitrary: fitted to no particular home or in the class. 
context. cac 

For Its Ordinary German Text For All Students who Read lik 
corresponding line for line and word for Aloud: 1 
word with the phonic German text, and and should students not read aloud more or he 
printed in large, clear roman type. less: in class and out? , 

For Its Verbal English Text, For All Teachers of German Ty 
a word-for-word rendering, correspondin Phonology 
line for line with the ordinary German nom | who now confine their teaching to mere ele- an 
phonic rman texts: enabling the student mentary theo for lack of accurate a : 
or instructor to find at a glance the literal preston! Saas’! on which to set students to in 
ae © op peed in the particular con- work finding things out for themselves. 

For Its Free English Text t denotes that the preceding sound is relatively long {1 denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is Aigh, For All Students of General 

iving the general idea and spirit of the 2 denotes thet the sounds Just nip eel paca ly Sentamnmatae am oo, Phonetics and Philology, wi 
Grane, and often a literal renderi f th ae Se ee ee eee wn ho are interested in the structure of the 
} nny ering oO ec with the passage from throat to nose open. Se ee ee w Yee tk 
H u a 
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